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30 CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 

FOR USE IN YOUR LOCAL PAPER 

(Editor's Note. — During last year's issues we advocated your trying to get 
your local papers to publish from time to time interesting notices and articles 
about music. Here are a number of such articles which are used by Canadian 
papers thru the assistance of their Bureau for the Advancement of Music. You 
are welcome to the use of them. — p. w. d.) 



WHY NOT MORE FAMILY ORCHESTRAS? 

The "father and son" movement which aims at a better understanding between 
the fathers and the sons in every family is indeed a commendable one. The idea is well 
worth carrying a step further with the idea of stimulating the family spirit or cement- 
ing the family relations. A great help in this would be found in the family orchestra, 
where possible, or the family quartette or trio. 

There comes to mind a family orchestra of eight — the father, daughter and six 
sons who play the piano, flute, cornet, three violins, 'cello and double bass. This is of 
course an exceptionally happy combination but many smaller orchestras are possible. 
Out in Saskatchewan a few families settle some distance from town and church and 
school. But for them a mere existence was changed into real living through having 
a family orchestra. One of the men played the violin ; his wife the organ ; his brother- 
in-law who used to sing in an Ontario choir, played the 'cello. A neighbor moved in 
who could handle the second violin and with these the orchestra began. 

Later on the organ was replaced by a piano and the family orchestra became the 
key of the little community's social life. The same principle applies to families in towns 
and cities. 

For trios the violin, 'cello and piano are perhaps the most popular, though the 
banjo, saxophone and piano are much in evidence these days. The violin, flute and 
harp give a very fine coloring to much good music. If any of these are not possible 
have a duet combination, say violin and piano, piano and some other instrument or piano 
duets. There is a great variety of combinations to choose from but of course the 
choice must depend upon the individual talents, ambitions and personnel of each family. 



FEELING OF THE PEOPLE SHOWN BY ELECTING MAYORS 

WHO SUPPORT MUNICIPAL MUSIC 

Rotary Club Takes a Hand in Securing City Organ. 

Just as Canada's experiences in the first three years of war conditions proved in- 
valuable to the United States, so the insistent demands of the American people for 
municipal music, even to the length of becoming an influence in the voting at civic 
elections, should not go unheeded in this country. It is to the credit of the mayor 
of any city that he supports municipal music. It is also to his advantage when election 
day rolls around. The Mayor of Baltimore in a public address admitted that when 
he was first elected, he got in by a narrow majority but he went in for a second term 
by a large majority, a considerable portion of which he traces to the stand he took 
in favoring municipally supported music. 

Friends of music in New York attribute the defeat of that city's former mayor 
in part to his action in cutting the city's appropriation for music from $70,000 — 
surely a small amount for so important a cause in a city so large as that — to something 
like $17,000. 

The people of Denver have also had their experience. For ten years they have 
been the possessors of a huge civic auditorium and concert hall. They had a mayor 
to whom the city owed so many of its public improvements and community privileges, 
and who dreamed of having installed in the auditorium a great organ which should be 
devoted to the education and enjoyment of the masses of the people. Five years ago 
he was successful in having appropriated from the city's funds an amount for the 
purchase of an organ and the contract for its construction was awarded. Almost 
immediately afterward the city administration changed; then followed one of those 
spasmodic waves of alleged economy that sweeps over every city at certain periods. 
The new executive head lacked the vision of his predecessor and looked upon the paying 
of so much money for a city organ as out of place. The contract was therefore can- 
celled and the money spent in other ways. 

Again elected later on, under a charter which left him free from political influ- 
ences the first mentioned mayor again turned his attention to the municipal organ. 
Several public-spirited citizens donated sums toward the organ fund and the Denver 
Rotary Club assumed the responsibility for raising the balance of the money necessary. 
Now Denver has this fine organ in operation under the supervision of a city organist 
who is thoroughly in sympathy with the city's idea of music for the masses. 



